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EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
JAPANNED FURNITURE 


\ loan exhibition of American japanned 
furniture will open in the Alexandria As- 
Room on March 20 and continue 
through April 30. In addition to this earl 
eighteenth-century furniture decorated in 
the Oriental taste, ceramics and textiles of a 


sembly 


contemporary date will be shown 





ASSYRIA: A NEW CHAPTER 
IN THE MUSEUM’S HISTORY 

OF ARI 
t! visitor to the 


may 


so minded, the 
Metropolitan Museum trace 
branch by branch, the family tree of our art 
and our culture through the last five thou- 
sand vears of their historv. From our own 
day, back by way of colonial America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy, he can 
pass through Byzantium, Rome, and Greece 


If he be 


back, 


and back farther vet to Crete and Egypt. If 
he have a mind to follow out the collateral 
branches of the family, he may turn from 
Rome and Byzantium to the Arab countries 
and Persia with their connections in India 
and the Far East—all cousins of varving de- 
grees With whom our direct ancestors have 
been in more or less close touch from time to 
time 

However, one branch of the family 
all proportion to 


has 
been neglected by us out of 
its Importance in our history. Greece had 
forerunners in our direct line. 
the Nile was one, but 
and un- 


two great 
Egypt in the valley of 
equally old probably even older 
questionably as important was the civiliza- 
tion which was nursed into being by the 
twin Mesopotamian rivers, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. In the fourth millennium 
before Christ the Sumerians, perhaps the 
descendants of earlier and more primitive 
tribes from the highlands farther 
toward India, were settled in rich, substan- 
tial cities in the fertile delta of the two 
rivers. Later Babylon, a little way up the 
Euphrates, became the metropolis of a cul- 
ture which permeated to Anatolia far to the 
north and to Syria and Palestine in the west 


east 


to such an extent that its language was the 
lingua franca of the whole Orient in the 
second millennium and even the Egyptians 
conducted their correspondence with their 
Asiatic neighbors in Babylonian. In the first 
millennium, when the political leadership 
drifted farther north to Assyria between 
the Tigris and the eastern highland, the en- 
tire fertile crescent around the deserts of 
\rabia, from the Persian Gulf on the east, 
up the whole extent of Mesopotamia, across 
to the Mediterranean, and down through 
Syria even into Egypt, was ruled from As- 
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svrian Nineveh. Then Assvria fell to a 
momentarily renascent Babylon; Babvlon 
to the Medes: and the Medes to the Per- 


sians; but even these last two mountain 


tamia for culture and knowledge. The debts 
of the Greeks to Babylon and to Persia 
were, in their wavs, as manifold as the 
debt to Egypt, and thus Mesopotamia 





FIG. 2. 


peoples of the eastern highlands became 
assimilated into the ancient culture of 
Mesopotamia. 

It was in the days of the Assyrians that 
those recent arrivals, the Hellenic Greeks, 
first came in contact with Mesopotamians, 
and, from the earlier half of the first millen- 
nium before Christ onwards, the Greeks, 
especially those of Asia Minor and Cyprus, 
drew more and more copiously on Mesopo- 


4 WINGED BEING 
OF KING ASHUR-NASIR-APAITI 


20 


AND THE ARMS-BEARER 


must be classed with Egypt as one of the 
ancestors of our culture. 

Yet it has happened that in the growth of 
the Metropolitan Museum ancient Mesopo- 
tamia has plaved a very small part. All the 
more gratifving, therefore, 1t 1s to announce 
that now a creditable exhibition of Assyrian 
art can be shown by us at last. For this New 
York owes a debt of gratitude to John D. 
Rockefeller, ] r., three of whose recent oifts 
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to the Museum make a superb collection of 
\ssvrian sculptures, now installed, with 
such related objects as were heretofore in 
our collections, in the south end of the Fifth 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


of England.! The Guest fortune undoubtedl|\ 
aided the Lavard excavations, and, as a re- 
a colossal winged bull and a winged 


number ot 


sult, 


hon slabs ol 


and a Imposing 





FIG. 3. KING 


\venue Hall and the room opening off it 


The sculptures given by Mr. Rockefeller 


Were among the first discovered in Assyria 


In modern times. Sir Henry Layard, whose 


excavations at Nimrud and Kuyunjik in 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
resurrected Assyrian art from oblivion and 
added to the limitless wealth of the British 
Museum, was related by marriage to Sir 
John Guest, one of the leading ironmasters 


ASHUR-NASIR-APAI 


AND HIS CUP-BEARER 


sculpture from the palace of Ashur-nasir- 
apal If at Nimrud found their way to the 
Guest estate at Wimborne, Dorsetshire 
Now in the Metropolitan Museum, they are 


Lavard was a first cousin of Lady ¢ 


the wite of Sir John Gsuest Several vears after 
the latter’s death, Lavard married one of Sir 
John’s daughters 

In 1919 Lord Wimborne, grandson of Sir 


John Guest, sold the sculptures to Dikran Kele 
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shown with tragments of ot 


the palace of Ashur-nasir-apal, the 
of Adad-nirari |, and a verv rare Sumerian 


Pierpont 


sword 
Vase presented by the late | 
Morgan; 
presented by George D 
objects lent by W. 
collections of seals and tablets brought to- 
gether during the past. The Museum thus 


creditable 


Ivories recentl\ 
Pratt; Sumerian 


Beattv; and 


two extraordinar\ 


Gedney 


has assembled a nucleus of a 


Mesopotamian collection, for which it 1s 


MUSEUM OF ART 


an epoch, two 


centuries and a half in 
length, of the greatest conquests which the 
Near East had vet seen, deserves to be re- 
corded as one of the most important in 
\ssvrian history. In art 
significant 
\shur-nasir-apal probably 
on to his conquests by a desire to accumu- 
late the wealth needed to build a palace ona 
scale of magnificence unparalleled in As- 


His immediate prede- 
| 


It was equally 


was spurred 


svria before his day 





FIG. 4. 


natural to hope that there will be a dis- 
tinguished future. 

So far our collection of the 
potamia is drawn principally 
reign of Ashur-nasir-apal II. 


Assyria’s first successes had been a mere 


art ol Meso- 
from the 


memory throughout two centuries when, in 
885 B.c., Ashur-nasir-apal came to the 
throne. Energetic, with an insatiable but 
thoroughly calculating ambition, he spent 
the next quarter of a century expanding the 
empire of his forefathers and laying the 
foundations for the far greater conquests of 
his descendants. His reign, since it opened 
kian, who lent them to the University Museum, 


Philadelphia, for several years and eventually 
sold them to Mr. Rockefeller 


tu 


KING SENNACHERIB'S CAVALRY IN THI 


tw 


MOUNTAINS 


cessors had had their capitals at Nineveh 
and Ashur, but he decided to restore the 
ancient city of Kalhu-—today called Nim- 
rud—which had been founded four centuries 
before. Each slab of the alabaster decora- 
tions of his palace walls bore inscriptions in 
cuneiform endlessly repeating a fulsome 
and boastful panegyric in his honor, and a 
description of how he had rebuilt Kalhu 
with the labor of his prisoners of war and 
had adorned it with all the rare and sweet- 
smelling woods of the Orient and the silver 
and gold, the bronze and lead and iron 
which were the booty from the conquered 
countries. 

The art of Assyria 
Mesopotamia, with origins in the earliest 


was of the soil of 
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Sumerian settlements of the south, but so 
far as there are traces existing today, never 
before the reign of Ashur-nasir-apal was it 
so systematically exploited for its possibili- 
ties in picturing the might and power of 
conquerors. Perhaps the motives inherited 
by Ashur-nasir-apal’s artists lacked charm 
and grace. The Mesopotamian peoples seem 
to have been more practical than the Egyp- 
tians and to have preferred to live their lives 


lions and wild bulls of the desert plains and 
hills, and demigods were men with wings 
who were not tied like mortals to the earth. 
Hence, winged lions and bulls with human 
heads were the mysterious guardians of the 
city, and their gigantic figures stood against 
the jambs of the gateways, prepared to 
ward off not only terrestrial enemies but 
pest-laden evil spirits of the unseen world. 
A magnificent pair of such guardian beasts 





FIG. 5. A MEDIAN BRINGING HORSES TO KING SARGON 


rather than to waste their time in picturing 
them. But thev could draw a figure with a 
magnificent, brutal vigor, and when Ashur- 
nasir-apal’s artists were called upon to erect 
monuments to their king they could give his 
portrait something of the aloof and implaca- 
ble ferocity of a conqueror whose annals 
were filled with accounts of the impaling, 
burning, and flaying alive of his hapless vic- 
tims (fig. 3). It may not be a sympathetic 
art, but it was without question the only 
vital art existing in the Near East after the 
fall of Crete and the degeneration of Egypt. 

Naively practical, the Assyrian had a 
very simple conception of the supernatural. 
lo him, as to the Egyptian, might and 
power were most forcefully typified in the 


from Kalhu now stand in front of our As- 
syrian collection in the Fifth Avenue Hall 
cover and fig. 1 

Endless triezes of other winged beings 
some human-headed and others with the 
heads of eagles—tormed dadoes around 


the palace walls (fig. 2). For the most part 


such demigods are engaged in pollinating 
the date palm, which does not bear fruit 
without artificial fertilization but which 
thus artificially cultivated formed one ot 
the chief sources of food in Mesopotamia 
and was in a strict sense the Tree of Life. In 
the company of the winged beings stand the 
monarch and his cup- and arms-bearers 
Perhaps such friezes were monotonous, but 
they were purposely repeated everywhere 
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n the pal wall nd ev e en 
I aer ] urt costumes yreitel t er 
nably the king’s majes 
| he od »S cl ries In \ T } the 
hase constituted I \ssv rian rtist s 
ther chief theme, and being full o talit 
his scenes Of Dattth na | I re to us 
his greatest triumphs. Alwavs literal 1d 
practical in thes mpositions, the artist 
was Ina very real sense a war correspondent 
whose success Was 1n making every det las 
Ircumstantial possible. As time went on 
n the reigns of Sargon II (722-705 B. 
nd Sennacherib (705-080 B.« the artis 
made elaboratel) mbitious attempts to 
show pictorially the landscape settings of 
the campaigns and sieges. A few fragments 
from such scenes are among the most wel 
ome of Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts. We see 
Sennacherib’s cavalry leading their horses 
through a stony mountain count! fig. 4 
or fording Strip ol n rshland: we have 
I n the delta countt nd we cate 
limpses of the attack on a fortress and tl 
iking of prisoners. A striking tragmen 
from the palace of Sargon shows at n 
couthly clad mountaineer of Med ringing 


\ssvria fell eventually to Babylon, and it 


is fitting that two brilliantly colored faience 


bylonian hons should be shown in out 
Mesopotam! in collection. Between 605 and 


Nebuchadnezzar II, restoring 


502 B.¢ 


colossal scale the 


Babylon, rebuilt’ on 


Ishtar Gate « 


; 
the city and a processional 


ivenue from it to the temple of Marduk and 
incased them in molded and glazed bricks 
Gateway and avenue were discovered | 
Koldewey and reconstructed in Berlin, and 
it was from the Berlin Museum that thes« 
two lions were purchased 

From some one of the early Sumerian 
cities of about 3000 B.c. comes the unusual 
soapstone vase decorated with palm trees 


Ww I 


lich has heretofore been shown in the 
Morgan Wing. From the very foundation of 
the Assyrian empire comes a sword, for- 
merly in the Department of Arms and 
Armor, of King Adad-nirari [| (1310-1280 
B.( conqueror of Mitanni on the upper 


ligris and one of the allies of Ramesses the 
Great of Egypt against the Hittites. An- 
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other evidence of the connection between 
9 pt and its \siatic neighbors ol Meso- 
potamia is shown in the two extraordinary 
little ivory. stool legs presented by George 
D. Pratt. Carved, painted, and gilded in 
Imitation of Egyptian sphinxes, probably 
by some Phoenician or Svnan craftsman, 
they mav have been made for the Assyrian 
trade, for ivories carved in a similar stvle 
were found in the ruins of Nimrud_ by 
Lavard. Finally, mention should be made 
of the cevlinder seals, which were among the 
most characteristic of Mesopotamian prod- 
ucts from the earhest Sumerian davs down 
to the centuries following the conquest of 
\lexander. Minute though their carving 1s, 
they epitomize the art of the Tigris and the 


Euphrates through thirtv-odd crowded cen 


H. E. WINLocK 


IWO PAINTED SATINWOOD 
~! ABLES: A GIFI 


‘ ? 1 
of Louis |. Bours 
P 


lhrough the generosity 
has come into possession oO 


the Museum 
pair of charming painted satinwood tables 
figs. 1, 2) shown this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. The tables, which come 
from the collection of Lady Elphinstone 
are exceptionally fine examples of a type 
avored in England at the very end of the 
eighteenth century. Both in design and in 
execution thev are of the highest quality 
and, moreover, virtually without restora- 
tion 

Sheraton, in his Cabinet-Maker and Up- 
holsterer’s Drawing-Book,! calls tables of 
this sort “‘pier tables” and defines their 
purpose as “merely for ornament under a 
glass."” The two examples illustrated by 
Sheraton differ from ours principally in that 
they have stretchers rather than lower 
shelves. Apropos, however, of this very dil- 
ference the writer tells us that “‘some, in 
place of a stretcher, have a thin marble 
shelf with a brass rim round it, supported 
by a light frame; in which case the top 
ought to be of marble also.”’ In the second 
volume of Sheraton’s work? pier tables mas 
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be seen in place in relation to mirrors and — rows of pearls, completes the decoration of 
windows. the top. The painting on the apron, which 

We may be thankful that the maker of _ is, if anything, even more delicate than that 
our tables did not follow the advice quoted on the top, consists of acanthus rinceaux 
above and provide them with marble tops, | and swags of drapery and flowers on a blue- 





bt I I ¢ OF THE TABLE SHOWN IN FIGURE 2 





FIG. 2. ONE OF A PAIR OF PAINTED SATINWOOD TABLES 


ENGLISH, LATE XVIII CENTURY 


lor it is on the tops that some of the most — green ground. The unusual bracketed ends 
beautiful painting occurs. On a field of | of the apron are a conspicuous feature ot 
vigorously grained satinwood are luxuriant the tables, and the ornament has been s| 
swags of flowers, exquisitely executed in fully adapted to them. The legs are 
naturalistic hues and suspended from bow- — cented at the top by oval medallions wit! 
knots of blue ribbon (fig. 1). A border of | classical heads; acanthus leaves and pen 
unrolled pink ribbon and white flowering dent husks composed of leaves and berries 
vine on a blue-green ground, flanked by complete their decoration. Although th 


ty 
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two tables are identical as regards general 
rel il examination will disclose 
fi \ ty in their detail 
[he marble used for the lower shelves is 
ariegated in pleasant tones of soft pink 
r rean vellow. It 1s surrounded bi 
lt-bronze molding which, with its guil- 
loche and drapery motives, was obviously) 
spired | French model. The tables are 
haracterized by a harmony of design and 
f color which it would be difficult to sur 
pass. The comparative smallness of the 
dimensions,’ as well as the intima then 
conception, suggests t they wert 
led for a boudoir rather than for iraw 
g-room. Wen well envy the eighteent! 
| rW ? wer m 14 
D, ~ REMING 
THE LADY WITH THE ROSI 
BY JOHN S. SARGENT 
Some of Sargent’s most discrimin ; 
Iriends contemporaries c reed 
with the usual verdict of the succeeding 
generation of critics In valuing most among 
his works those which he painted before his 
thirtieth year. Psychological penetration 
perhaps and bravura undoubtedly were 
pushed to further limits in the later work 


but the paintings of his twenties seem to 
many of the vounger critics especially to 
reveal more subtlety in color and texture 
and more stvle in line and form. A hint as 
to Sargent’s own seasoned view of the mat- 


ter be found in the prime 
among his paintings which he accorded t 
Museum’s Portrait of Mme 


, completed in 1884 when Sargent 


may position 


f Gautreau 


the 
(Mme X 
was twenty-eight. 

In addition to the Mme Gaut 
gent’s twenties vielded such outstanding 
works the portrait of Mrs. Hadden 
(1878), the two views of Luxembourg Gar- 
dens (1879), Mrs. Charles Gifford Dver 
1880), El Jaleo and The Lady with the Rose 
1882), the Daughters of Edward D. 
Boit, the Sulphur Match, Venetian Water 
), and the portrait of Robert 
Louis Stevenson (1885). To this impressive 
list may be added the beautiful portrait of 
H ;d 


reau, Sar- 


aS 


(1501 


Carriers (1552 


27 in.; 1. 38 in 1534 in 


MUSEUM OF ARI 
Mrs. Charles I 


when Sargent was thirty-one 
\mong Sargent’s early works few excited 


Inches painted in 1887 


Vears old. 
l\ 
more admiration than the full-length por- 
trait Miss Charlotte Loutse Burkhardt 
later Mrs. Re Ackerle lhe 
Lady with t ich John Temple- 


man C of the best things 


{ 
Ol 


ver known 


ds 


he Rose wh 


olidge calls ‘“‘one 


Sargent ever did, which placed him in the 


first rank of portrait painters.””! This out- 


standing wot é 


k has now come to the Mu 


seum as bequest trom the sitter’s sister 
Mrs. Valerie Burkhardt Hadden. [he por- 
rait Was painted in Paris and was shown 
n the Salon of 1881, listed through error 
s “Mile L. P ind the following vear 
he RR 1 Academy, London, listed 
simp] 5 “A: Port It bears the date 

iss 1d e ded loon t 

Mrs. Burckhardt 

In characteristt rticle on Sargent 
Henry James pays high tribute to The Lad 
with the Rose, calling it ‘“‘the most brilliant 
ae acs 


of all Mr. Sargent’s productions” 


that time ‘In common with the superb 
group of the children of Mr. Edward Boit 
exhibited two vears. later t oltfers the 
slightly ‘uncanny’ spectacle of a talent 
Which on the very threshold of its career 
has nothing more to learn t is the 
freshness of youth combined with the artis 
tic experience, really felt and assimilated, of 


generations.” The charm of this almost 
painfully sensitive study of the face ‘*voung 
candid and peculiar” and the curiously art- 


less conception of the portrait as a whole 
puzzled and interested Henry James, who 


‘] know not why this represen- 


continues, 
tation of a young girl in black, engaged in 
the casual gesture of holding a_ tlower, 
should make so ineffaceable an impression 
and tempt one to become almost lyrical in 
its praise; but | remember that, encounter- 
ing the picture unexpectedly in New York 
a vear or two after it had been exhibited in 
Paris, it seemed to me to have acquired an 
extraordinary general value, to stand for 
more artistic truth than it would be easy to 
formulate.” H. B. WEHLE. 

Catalogue of the Memorial Exhibition of the 
Works of the Late John Singer Sargent 
p. viii. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1925 

2 Picture and Text, pp. 96 N. Y., 1893 
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[HE DEPARTMENT OF 
ASSICAL ART: EXTENSION 
AND REARRANGEMENT 


Cl 





I he me e Department of 
Class \rt ree new leries (KK 6, 7 
4 ] CCeSS | displa I 1c¢ 
( mpor new quisitions 
ly ' n n tp 
Ve res ed in re range ent Of pT 
‘ ; 
II) ne W | las | collect 
Il ETRUSCAN BUCCHERO JUG 
\ New ETRUSCAN GALLERY 


I he 


stallation of an 


Mosl Important nnovation 1s the In- 
| trusc Gallery at the 
Roman Ce 


dan 


south end of the uurt (in Kk 


We have ther 


tLiquities heretofore scattered 1n our various 


assembled the Etruscan an- 
period rooms and have added a number ot 
For the 
whole gallery has been 
to Etruscan and Itali 
display affords a new 
great art of early Italy. 
their history, their mon- 
have been for many 


not before exhibited. first 


\merica a 


pieces 
time in 
devoted exclusively) 
lhe 
realization of the 
The Etrusca 
uments, and their art 


antiquities. 
ns 


generations a subject of study and specula- 
tion; for they present a strange phenome- 
non. Here we have a people, living not at a 
classical 


remote age but in the historical, 
1, 
i 


period, whose origin ts still disputed, whose 


PROPOLTI 
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language is undeciphered, a people who 


play 
left behind them no written history or liter- 


ed a prominent part in history and yet 


know of Etruria through an- 


ature. All we 

clent writers 1s derived from stray notices 
by Greeks such as Herodotos and Hellani- 
kos and from late accounts, by Livy and 
other historians of the Roman period. For- 


tunately the spade of the archaeologist has 
supplied us with a new avenue of approach. 


Etruscan monuments have been 


made to tell their own story, and by their 
help Etruscan history has been recon- 
structed, at least in its broad outlines 

The exhibition in our new gallery ts ar- 


ranged as far as possible in chronological 
sequence \s we survey these products 
three principal periods emerge—the period 


{ the and the slow deterio- 
In the e: 
in Italv, led 


own pott 


erowth prime, 


irly period Etruria, a new- 


ration 


comet! a modest existence 


pro- 


ducing her erv and bronzes, of 


distinctive technique and decoration (¢ 


eve ly ed 1 


al SCS 
2): gradually she he black buc- 


the seventh and sixth cen- 


chero Vases ol 
CUTIES: CCT. We. Ts Xuases. 3; 4, 0, 9; 10 
highly decorative in form and ornamenta- 
tion, and the beautiful) goldwork with 


both among the great- 
est contributions of early It: in the field 
of art. In all these objects the influence of 


the Orient is apparent 


minute granulation, 
ily 


and bears out Herod- 
the Etrusc came 
Minor. [This Eastern 


otos’s statement that ans 


from Lydia in Asia 


origin is also indicated, at least according 
to one theory,? in Etruscan inscriptions, the 
letters of which are a variant of the Greek 


alphabet 

\n Eastern people surrounded by Ital 
neighbors, the Etruscans kept alive their 
\nd so they pre- 


ad per ple Ol 


relations with the East. 
sent the strange spectacle of 
foreign origin -with foreign connections, liv- 
ing not merely along the coast lands, apart 
from the rest of Italy, as did the Greeks ol 
southern Italy, but in the midst of the 
native tribes and freely intermingling with 
them. Perhaps this twofold intercourse was 


the reason for their success. They enriched 


Italy with their heritage and at the same 
Examples will be found in our Jewelry 
Room (K 4) 
Ducati, Etruria antica il. I, pp. 67 f 
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time completely identified themselves with 
their adopted country. 


At all events, by the second half of the 


sixth century —the beginning of the second 
chief period in their artistic history—the 
Etruscans had become the greatest power 
in Italy. Their empire extended from the 
Alps to southern Campania, their ships 
were feared at sea, Etruscan kings—the 
larquins—were ruling over Kome. Their 
prosperity 1s reflected in their art. Fortu- 
nately our collection Is rich in products of 
this brillant period—the famous bronze 
chariot of Monteleone (cf. fig. 2; Case 20) 
two terracotta warriors (figs. 3, 4; Cases 10 
19), a large terracotta head (Case 18 
beautiful bronze statuettes (cf. fig. 0; Cases 
11, 13, 15) and utensils (Cases 7, 8, 11, 12), 
finely engraved sealstones in the form of 
scarabs (Case 5). To complete the picture 
we must add in our imagination the tomb 
paintings (of which we unfortunately have 
no examples) and the imported Athenian 
black-figured and early red-figured vases 
found in Etruscan tombs in large quanti- 
tes (cf. Case 14) and occasionally imitated 
in Etruscan workshops (Case 11 

In eXamining these objects we are often 
faced with an intricate problem which has 


engaged a4re haeologists fora long time. | I Ww 





us art was purely Greek, how 
Sometimes the 


much of t 
much native Etruscan: 
Greek influence is paramount, at other 
times the Etruscan contribution ts undent- 
able. In this connection a study of our two 
terracotta figures 1s instructive? (figs. 3, 4 
Though both represent striding warriors 1n 
Kxamples are exhibited in the Third and 
| ourth ( yreek Rooms ol \\ Ing | 
' These terracottas, though they were acquired 
in Paris twelve years ago and longer, are ex- 
hibited to the public for the first time, the long- 
awaited opportunity having at last come of 
showing them in an Etruscan gallery comparable 
to our Cypriote hall. Their reconstruction from a 
large number of pieces proved unusually compli- 
cated. Technically they present many points of 
interest. [he material is an artificial mixture of 
clay, sand, and grog he figures are not molded 
but modeled free hand, built up from the bottom 
hey are hollow (except in one case for the hands 
and feet, in the other for the arms and legs). The 
whole surface is covered with a dark coating 
(blackish in one case, brownish in the other 
which constitutes a semiglaze; over this has been 
applied a red pigment to indicate the armor, with 
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similar attitudes, similarly clothed and 
armed,® they are quite different in stvle 
One (fig. 3)° resembles the Etruscan sculp- 
tures from Ven and the reclining figures on 
Etruscan sarcophagi. The tvpe of face, the 
structure of the eves and the mouth, the 
rendering of the feet are like those in con 
temporary Etruscan works; and the elon- 
gated proportions, the thin legs, the per- 
pendicular trunk recall the Italic bronze 
Statuettes of striding warriors (Case 11 








DETAIL OF BRONZE CHARIOT 


FIG. 2 


rather than the Greek statuette from 
Dodona. Undoubtedly we have here the 
work of an Etruscan sculptor. The second 
warrior (fig. 4),7 on the other hand, 1s Greek 
in stvle. We are reminded of the warnors 


represented in the Greek statuettes and 


decorative motives added in black and white, and 
a white engobe to differentiate he snirt min 
latter are patterns in red 1b [his de 
scription is taken from a report by the potter 
Charles F. Binns 

In their left arms they evidently held shields 
of one the central strap is preserved), in their 
right hands a sword in one case, a spear in tk 
other. These weapons were of a different mat 
rial, presumably bronze. [he shield and sword 
exhibited with the larger warrior are tentat 


restorations in wood 


6 Height, 8138 inches 


. Height OO*s, inches 
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Vase paintin 
the stylization of the hair an 
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and sculp 
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t! mot armor 
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Ww Gecorarlve 


from Gree k Vase 


ire all familiar 


Ss 
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about there 1s 


the 


ure of 500 B.A and 


he modeling 


same precision in t 


sharply defined forms, the same freshness of 
execution. Nevertheless the impression ot 
the whole is different from that of pure 





A WARRIOR 


FIG. 3. TERRACOTT 


Greek work. The serene Greek spirit ol the 
\egina, Delphi, and Dodona warriors has 
been transformed into a more exuberant, 
more vehement conception. The most natu- 
ral explanation ts that the figure 1s the work 
of a Greek artist who lived in Etruria and 
so was influenced by his surroundings. And 
this is in accordance with the literary tra- 
dition which speaks of Greek artists work- 
ing in Etruria as well as of eminent Etrus- 
can sculptors.’ 

MS. RAN, PSR. 15 
tarch, Publicola XII]. 1-4 
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Phe buovant Etruscan spirit is noticeable 
also in the little bronze groups of this period 
a satvr and maenad performing a dance 
youths and maidens walking with 
13), a girl 
clothed in the manner of her Akropolis sis- 


se 15). And itis particularly evident 


O 


Ng 
arms round each other (Case 
ters (Ca 
in the exuberant figures of the dancing and 
banquet scenes in the tombs at Tarquini. 

All these triumphant 
Etruria at the acme of her strength. But 
like other nations she did not long remain 
Ihe Tarquin kings were ex- 


products reflect 


at the peak. 
pelled from Rome (after the violation of 
lucrece), and the young republic soon after- 
wards became the head of a strong Latin 
league. Early in the fifth century came the 
first clash between Etruria and Rome, then 
the struggle for Campania and the defeat at 
Cumae (474 B.c.), later the invasion by the 
Gauls. Slowly the power of Etruria crum- 
territory contracted, her art de- 
The duel with Rome lasted for 
Finally the battle of 
B.c.) brought 


as an inde- 


bled, her 
venerated 
about 
the Vadimonian 
about the destruction of Etruria 
became 


two centuries. 


| ake 253 


pendent power. She now a part of 


the Roman federation. 


These events are clearly reflected in 
Etruscan art. During the struggle and 


stress of the fifth and fourth centuries there 
is a marked diminution in the artistic out- 
put. The types of the late archaic period 
linger on for some time, becoming gradually 
transformed into the fully developed style; 
but little that 1s notable is produced, except 
in the minor art of mirror engraving (Case 
25). It was not until the third century B.c., 
when Etruria had settled down to compara- 
tive peace as part ol the Roman federation, 
that artistic activity revived. This forms 
the third significant period of Etruscan art 

that the colorful urns with battle 


scenes in relief, of the later bronze mirrors 


of 


and cistae with engraved scenes and deco- 
Our collection 


rative handles. contains a 
number of good examples (west end, Cases 
27, 28, 30), including a tomb group of 
terracotta vases and bronzes (Case 32), on 


some of which 1s engraved the Etruscan 

word suthina, “tomb article’ (cf. fig. 5) 
On the whole, however, this art 

marked contrast to that of the preceding 


Is In 
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periods. ( compared with the \ igor of former 
days late Etruscan art is soft, luxurious, 
fiberless. The sinuous figures on the en- 
graved mirrors and the reclining, as well as 
the fighting, figures on the urns (cf. fig. 7) 
are eloquent of the change. There is little 
left of the former strength and joy of life. 
And by the end of the second century B.c. 


with the late Etruscan material, will be 
found objects illustrating Hellenistic art in 
southern Italy. They were formerly shown 
in the Seventh Classical Room but have 
been moved to this gallery for convenient 
comparison with the earlier and contem- 
porary Etruscan and the later Roman art 
(the latter placed in the adjoining Roman 





FIG. 4. 


Etruria as a national unit has disappeared 
But her permanent contribution to the 
artistic life of Italy remained. Just as 
the gifted Minoans became merged with 
the sturdy Dorians and helped to pro- 
duce the civilization of classical Greece, so 
the artistic Etruscans and vigorous Latins 
together produced the brilliant civilization 
of Rome. 


OTHER NEWLY OPENED EXHIBITIONS 


At the west end of the gallery, together 


TERRACOTTA WARRIOR 


Court). These exhibitions—Etruscan, South 
Itahan, and Roman—give the continuous 


storv of the art of Italy in ancient times, 


covering almost a thousand vears of civili- 
Zation. 

\t the east end of the Etruscan Gallery 
has been installed the material illustrative 


f Greek and Roman life, formerly shown 
in Do; and the adjoining corner g: 
Kk 6) contains our collection of Roman 


glass, one of the finest in the world, now at 


( 


rallery 


last exhibited in adequate quarters 
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(CHANGES IN THE GREEK GALLERIES 


AND THE ROMAN CoUuRT 


Significant changes have also been made 
in the other galleries devoted to the classi- 
cal collections. Our two important new 
statues, the archaic ““Apollo’’ and the Lans 
downe Amaz have en placed resp 
I ( ! | dr middle « 





ATERA 


Lit ~ LEIRUSCAN BRON/ZI 


eive them the 


our Sculpture Hall. To 


needed isolation the smaller marbles have 
been moved to 


rooms and the Hellenistic sculptures have 


their respective period 
been transferred to the eastern colonnade of 
the Roman Court in Wing k. The former 
contents of the vestibule of W Ing ] the 
present Assyrian Gallery) have been em- 
bodied in the First Room, which now con- 
tains only reproductions of the prehistoric 
period. The originals of that period have 
been transferred to the Second Room, from 
which the Etruscan material has been 


moved to the new Etruscan Gallery. 
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The 
Greek objects of the second half of the sixth 
Instead of 
have three, the Fourth 


Third Room contains, as hitherto, 
century B.C two fifth-century 
galleries We now 


Rooms 


Fifth, and Sixth illustrating the 

first quarter, the second quarter, and the 

second half of the century respectively. In 

hem have Iso been placed the Greek ob 

ects formerly in the east and south colon- 
d the Roman Court, including the 
I ] I I 4 ] \r 1) 1 (oT ( 

+ 





) ETRUSCAN BRONZE STA ETI 


>of the fourth century and later 
re Seventh and Eighth Rooms 

been 
porated in the Roman Court, including the 
large bronze statue of Trebonianus Gallus 
formerly in the Fifth Avenue entrance hall 
Ihe only exceptions are the 
frescoes, the moving of which 
Phe Sardis Gallery 


It 
t 
Ihe Roman material has incor- 


Boscoreale 
proved too 
expensive. containing 
antiquities from Sardis of all periods 
has had to remain 1n its present location 
between the fourth and fifth period rooms, 
on account of the cost and difficulty of 
moving the heavy column. 

In a conveniently located basement gal- 
lerv (kK 103) 1S the study collection of sec- 
ondary sy this segregation the 


also 


material. By 
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more Important pieces on view upstairs can 
now be seen to better advantage. 

In this new installation, then, the Greek 
material is exhibited in chronological se- 
quence In the eight period rooms and the 
central gallery of Wing J, whereas the Cvp- 
riote, Etruscan, and Roman and some of 


the Hellenistic antiquities occupy the spa- 


cious quarters of Wing K. It 1s hoped that 
this rearrangement, which has permitted a 
more effective as well as more logical dis- 
play, will help to make our collections use- 
ful and attractive to visitors 

GisELaA M. A. RICHTER. 











FIG. 7. LIDOF AN ETRI 
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NOTES 


Ropert |. NicHoe. It 1s with great re- 
gret that we record the resignation on ac- 
count of ill health of Robert T. Nichol 
Coming to the Museum in 1913 to do a 
special piece of work, the compiling of a 
glossary of the many and diverse words 
emploved in cataloguing works of art, to 
the end of uniformity and just use, Mr 
Nichol remained in the capacity of assis- 
tant in research to the whole staff, particu- 
larly in the difficult field of heraldry. 

He brought to the Museum a quality 
only too rare—a fine old-world scholarship, 
profound, human, and polite. Especially for 
the collections from mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Europe his knowledge and painstak- 
ing research were depended upon to suppl) 
the historical and the intimate human in- 
formation without which purely aesthetic 
judgment is often so meaningless. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held January 16, 1933, Edward 
G. Kennedy was declared a BENEFACTOR in 
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consideration of his gifts and bequests, and 


the following were elected FELLOWS IN 
PerpetTuiry: Charles R. Henschel, Mrs 
Mary Bishop Peabody. ANNUAL MEMBERS 
were elected to the number of five 


\ Lecture BY ProrFessor RANKE. On 
Saturday, February 25, Dr. Hermann 
Ranke, 
University of Heidelberg, speaking in place 
of Dr. Friedrich Sarre, who was ill, gave an 

Museum on El 
\kh-en-Aten and 


Professor of FE gvptology at the 


illustrated lecture at the 
‘Amarneh, the City of 
Netret-its 

\ MarBce Statue. A marble statue of 
the “Venus Genetrix” type which for more 
than ten vears was exhibited in the Muse- 
um as a loan! has been purchased for our 
collection of classical art. It has been 
placed in the southern half of the Sculpture 


Hall (J 1 


BULLETIN, 1921, p. 20, and Handbook of the 


Classical Collection, sixth edition, p. 251, ig. 175 
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\ New Motion Picrurrt. The Museum may have been, his surviving labeled ex- 
innounces the release of a new three-reel amples are certainly American made, as is 
motion picture showing the technique of the — the labeled work of a contemporary James 
modern portrait painter. In it Wayman Reynolds, another self-styled “importer” 
\dams demonstrates the entire process of | of looking-glasses. It 1s doubtful whether 
painting a portrait, from the setting of the such frames of Queen Anne design were 
palette to the completion of the picture. On — available in England for export by enter- 
Phursday, March 2, at 2:30 p.m. there will | prising Colonial merchants after close on 
be an opportunity to see this motion picture half a century had turned the wheel of 
1 the Lecture Hall fashion to more ornate patterns. This 
looking-glass was acquired trom the kirk- 
\ PHILADELPHIA ~LOOKING-GLAssS \ bride family, whose ancestors were early 
looking-glass framed in Virginia walnut, — settlers of Bucks County. Pennsvlvania. 
bearing the earliest tyq label used by ee 
\ FRAGMENT FROM THE VILLA GIULIA 
Museum in Rome, identified by J. D 
Beazley as belonging to one of our Athenian 
vases (the psykter by Oltos acquired in 
1910), has been generously ceded to us by 


divers and f ames old GlaGess 
ple w ch new GlafS ro cher own Frames. 
* 4 
~ 


we Ciltott 3 


Sotladelphia inders Srey $ 
Po eat Gdnid deans pange 
Spriedel, bar ent Groor amd qroger Rosen] 





sur Belle und 
rath von clleritn chalifchsn Spiegel, wad pasaufit fies 








den-nredrighter pres. 2 
Er macht auch vin CQhucPpiiber yiht cue Raho = 
an alee Spicacl, und macdet uctie eGlaper in der teitte = 
= ,ibve alec Rabnicn. = 
RRR ee = 
LABEL OF JOHN ELLIOTT, SR 
PHILADELPHIA, 1750-1701 


John Elliott, Senior, was purchased latels 
for the American Wing and 
month in Room of Recent 
Phe label is printed in English and German 


is shown this 


\ccessions 


and gives Elhott’s address as Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, where he was located, 
according to the advertisements, from 1750 
until 1701. He offered there at the latter 
date “A large and neat Assortment of 
Looking-glasses of most Sorts, Sizes and 
Fashions from one Shilling to fifteen 
Pounds and upwards per Glass "1 
Although Elliott was a merchant and an 


importer, existing bills and newspaper no- 
tices indicate his abilities as a cabinet- 
maker from 1754 onward. Whatever his 
constant offerings of English looking-glasses 


1 Alfred Coxe Prime, The Colonial Craftsman 


Id 


p 
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Ministry of Education and Fine 
\rts in exchange for some of our publica- 
tions and photographs. The fragment sup- 
plies the head of one of the figures and the 
initial letter of a atly adding to 


the Itahan 


name, ere 


the effectiveness of the whole. 
G. M.A. R 

PAINTINGS BY LIVING AMERICAN AR- 
rists. The following paintings by living 
American artists were bought by the Mu- 
seum during December: In a Café by 
\dolphe Borie, Delaware Water Gap Vil- 
lage by Louis E1ilshemius, Home from the 
Fields by Eugene Higgins, Blue Heron 
Lake by Jonas Lie, Union Square by David 


Morrison, and The Disappointed Fisher- 
man by Henry Varnum Poor. Including 
these six works nineteen contemporary) 


\merican pictures were bought in 1932 out 
of the Hearn Funds. 


Museum Concerts. The free symphony 
concerts at the Museum have evidently) 
built up their own clientele, one of between 
and persons. At the four 

concerts, the gift of John D. 
Jr., crowds of people not only 
great hall and lined the main 
but also took occasion to examine 
the treasures of the Friedsam Collection in 
Gallery D6 while listening to the music. 
It is truly remarkable that the attendance 
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did not vary by more than 700; no matter 
what the weather, over 9,000 gathered on 
each occasion to hear programs of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Weber, and 
others. 

Through the generosity of Edward S. 
Harkness, George D. Pratt, John A. 
Roebling, and the Juilliard Foundation the 
usual series will be given on the Saturday 
evenings in March, at which time those liv- 
ing in and near New York will again have 
the chance to hear classic music in a classi 


setting. 


\ Hate Century IN THE Museum. The 
completion of fifty vears of active service 
in one Institution is an event that deserves 
recording. On February 17 Harry Jackson, 
who occupies the responsible post of re- 
ceiving clerk, rounded out a full half cen- 
turv of faithful work. His term of service 
embraces with the exception of three vears 
the entire period of the Museum history in 
Central Park. In 1883 he was one of a stafl 
of five; now he has 222 associates. He has 
seen amazing development along many 
lines. For instance, the building by the 
addition ot grown 
from the initial twelve galleries with an 


successive wings has 


area Of 30,010 square feet to 199 galleries, 
exclusive ol basement rooms, covering an 
area of 340,232 square feet. He has wit- 
nessed the beginnings of nearly every tvpe 
of Museum activity and service with which 
we are now familiar, for these, though they 
were implicit in the Museum charter, have 
been developed largely in the past fifty years 

In recognition of his long and faithful 
service, the Board of Trustees at the meet- 
ing on February 20 presented to Mr. Jack- 
son a watch, with an expression of their 
appreciation. 


A New York ArMcHAIR. A mahogany 
armchair is a welcome addition to the Van 
Rensselaer Room, coming as it does from 
the neighborhood of Albany and matching 
in design several chairs still in the posses- 
sion of the Van Rensselaers. Its proportions 
are narrower than those of other armchairs 
of the set, as the so-called “‘ladies’ chairs’’ 
of the W indsor t\ pe oc casionally are. The 
outline of these New York chairs follows 
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more closely certain English models than 
any other school of American Chippendale, 
and on that account they have occasionally, 
been catalogued in the English 
chairs. A distinctive generosity of wood in 
the splat and top rail and a stiffness in the 
carved elements are earmarks of the work ol 
the New York Colonial chairmaker. The 
armchair 1s shown this month in the Room 
Accessions +. 1). 


past as 


of Recent 





NEW YORK ARMCHAIR, ABOUT 


4/ 


\ New York Carp Tasce. A mahogany 
card table from a New York workshop was 
recently acquired by the Museum and ts on 
exhibition in Gallery M 4 of the American 
Wing. 


its pedestal, instead of taking the custom- 


[his table has two unusual features 


ary vase or lvre form, 1s composed of a 
panache of ostrich feathers, and the de 
scending acanthus leaves on the outsplaved 
legs are folded back at the tips. These de- 
although 

as they 


tails, rare, are by no means 


unique pon a privatels 
owned sideboard and sewing table accredited 


to Duncan Phyfe. Sheraton successfully in- 
] 
i 


appear l 


umes inte 


corporated the Prince of Wales p 


his designs and, it would seem, provided the 
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spiratiol r their adopt here. Hand colored velvets which are embroidered with 
ome veneers over the surfaces and coiled copper wires and paillettes. Jewels 
meticulous carving on the curved portions were apparently once set in the eves of the 
f the table are characteristic of New York birds. The straws, which average more than 
work about 1810 Pe, sixteenth of an inch in width, are golden 
vellow in tone. At a distance the general 
\ SIXTEENTH-CENT HEADGEAR. The effect is of an elegantly ornamented and 
Museum has recently purchased a unique — gilded helmet. The hat still possesses its 
example of court apparel from Spain of the — original red silk lining F; acl PS 
sixteenth century: a hat! of plaited straw 
te Patt a felimat ft -ic said to have PUBLICATION Notes. Metropolitan Mu- 
come from the Convento de Carmelitas eum Studies volume IV, part 2, now tn 
occdives ih Granada where at was re. Press, Wil Dring to ifs readers nine articles 
puted to have belonged to Charles V, em by members of the Museum stat! and other 
scholars. The variety and interest of the 
material presented in’ this number = are 





STRAW HAT, SPANISH, XVI CENTURY 
peror from 1519 to 1550. One may reason 
ably assume t the headgear was designed 
to be worn in warm weather—and_ on 
peaceful occasions——as a light and cool 
substitute for the contemporary — steel 
helmet which it resembles in shape and or- 
nament. Although a few examples of straw 


headgear of the fifteenth and = sixteenth 
centuries are represented in paintings, no 
other existing examples appear to be known 

Our new is decorated in the 
of the high Renaissance. The 


from which de- 


accession 
stvle “‘visor’ 
Is ornamented with a vase 
pend leaf and floral forms. The long foliate 
decoration terminating in a floral motive 
which embellishes the comb also develops 
out of this central urn. At either side of the 
comb is a graceful motive consisting of a 
bird perched upon a sprig of pomegranates. 

All this decoration ts outlined with nar- 
ari- 


straw braids inclosing fillings of \ 


\cc. no. 32.132 


t A 


row 
Shown this month in the 


essions 


Room of Recen 
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shown tn tts table of contents: Campin and 
Van der Wevden Again, by Alan Burroughs; 
An Early Cut-Pile Rug from by 
M.S. Dimand; The Temple of Apollo at 
Bassae, by William Bell Dinsmoor; Ancient 
Feyvptian Antimony Plating on Copper 
Objects Colin G. Fink and Arthur H. 
Kopp; An Undeseribed Schongauer Trial 
Proof, by Wilham M. Ivins, Jr.; Classical 
Mythology Mediaeval Art erwin 
Panofsky and Fritz Saxl; Lydos, bv Gisela 
M.A. Richter; A Manuscript of “The Book 
of the Stars” bd ar-Rahman 
by Joseph M. Upton; On_ the 
Protesilaos in The Metropolitan 
Art, by Oscar Waldhauer. 

| Nefer-hotep at Thebes 
Davies, the latest 
Egyptian Ex- 


I evpt 


hy 


in by 


Fixed by 
as-Sali, 
Statue ol 
Museum ot 
The Tomb o 
by Norman de 
volume of the 
pedition Series, has recently been published. 
The d 
though in a 
clude a number of scenes of great 
a considerable amount of well- 
Nefer-hotep was chief 
and his prin- 


( aris 
Museum's 


ecorations In this rock-cut tomb, al- 
at present, in- 
interest 


ruinous state 
and even 
preserved color. 
scribe of Amin about 1350 B.c., 
cipal occupation was that of 
dent of the cattle \min,” a 
important office. Among the most notable 
episodes depicted the Nefer- 
hotep and his wife to the roval palace to 
from the 


“superinten- 
highly 


ol 


are Visit ol 


receive rewards and decoration 


king and queen and the burial of Netfer- 


The Tomb of Nefer-hotep at Thebes, by 
Norman de Garis Davies 2 vols Vol | X11 
86 pp., 10 ills., 62 pls., 4to; vol. Il, viii, 7 pls 


folio. 1932. Price in paper $25.00, in 


4 1n color 


boards $30.00 
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hotep with the vovage of the funeral barges 
across the Nile and the procession to the 
tomb. Also of especial interest is the repre- 
sentation of the great temple of Amin at 
Karnak as it was at the end of the XVIII 
Dvnastv, together with the lands on both 
sides of the Nile w hich belonged to the tem- 
ple and on which irrigation by means of the 
shadnf and other operations are being car- 
Translations of all surviving in- 
fund ol 
archaeological information ts contained in 
detailed descriptions of the 
from copies made at 


ried on. 
scriptions are given, and a great 
scenes. The 
four color plates are 
the tomb by Nina de Garis Davies. 
Through a generous gift from the author, 
sixtv copies of A Fourteenth Century Cata- 
lan Tomb at The and Related 
Monuments,? by James J. Rorimer, 


been placed on sale. The subject is one ol 


Cloisters 
hav c 


interest to students of mediaeval sculpture, 
and the article 1s well and generously 1- 
lustrated 

Four new sets of postcards in mono- 
chrome collotvpe have just been published 
and are now on the Information 
Desk. The subjects are Paintings from the 
Fredsam Collection; European Costume, 
XV-XVII Century; 
XVIII Centurv; and European and Amer- 
ican Costume, NIN Century. Other 
recently added to the series include Greek 
Sculpture; Classical My thology (two sets ol 


sale at 


European Costume, 


sets 


six cards); Roman Art; and Sculpture of the 
Egyptians. All these sets contain six cards 
each and 15 cents a_ set, except 
European Costume, XV-XVII Century, 
which contains twelve cards and costs 30 
cents, 


cost 


\ Recent Accession oF  EGyprto- 
ARABIC TextiLes. Five Egvpto-Arabic fab- 
rcs of the Fatimid and Mamluk periods 
have been added recently to our collection 
of Near Eastern textiles and are now on ex- 
hibition in the Room of Recent 
I'wo of the Fatimid pieces have a stamped 
decoration in gold. One of them has a very 
fine allover pattern of palmette scrolls and 
trefoils, characteristic of the tenth century. 


\ccessions. 


XII, 


Bound 


> Reprinted from The Art Bulletin, vol 
no. 4. Chicago, 1931. 4to 33 ill 


i paper. Price 25 cents 


25 pp 
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Ihe other has Kufic inscriptions in red and 
gold, the trade-mark of an Egyptian manu 
factory. A portion of a linen cloth 
the tenth century, 
decoration of birds and palmette scrolls 


also of 


has an interesting painted 


within compartments formed by interla 


ings and bordered by Kufic inscriptions 
The fourth Fatimid piece, illustrated here, 
may be assigned to the twelfth century. Its 


tapestry-woven decoration in polychrom 





DETAIL OF TAPESTRY WEAVI 


XII CENTURY 


EGY PTO-ARABIC, 


blue linen bands with 
motives—in the 

winged sphinxes within medallions. Not 

worthy 1s the large circular medallion with 


an unusually 


CONSIStS Of 


central band 


silk on 


Various 


design of two gazelles 


fine 
attacked by birds, at either side of a formal 
tree. Such compositions were popular in th 
EK gyvpto-Arabic art of the Fat 
Of the Mamluk period is a 


mid period 


weave showing a design which co! 


lozenge diaper formed by plants. Each 


lozenge incloses a pear-shaped compartment 


with a lotus palmette, a motive which ap 
pears frequently in the Mamluk art of tl 
beginning of the fourteenth centur 

M.S. D 








LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


DECEMBER O, 1932, TO JANUARY 5, 1933 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES , 

FEBRUARY I13—-MARCH 20, 1933 
(| 
EXHIBITIONS 
American Japanned Furniture \lexandria Assembly Beginning March 20 
Room ( 
Prints—Accessions of 1931 and 1932 Galleries Kk 37-40 Until further notice 
The Michael Friedsam Collection Gallery D 6 lhrough April 9 
European Fans Gallery H 19 Through March 26 
-" ) 
LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
FEBRUARY HOt 
16 The Friedsam Collection. Huger Elliott 3:30 KX, 
17 Study-Hour: Individualizing the Home. Grace Cornell 11:00 
18 Story-Hour: On the Balcony of Old Federal Hall Anna Curtis Chandler 10:15 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


FEBRUARY HOU! 
18 Gallery Talk for Older Children: Crafts in Ancient Egypt. Margaret B. Freeman 11:00 
20 Verrocchio and Leonardo. Edith R. Abbot 3°30 
23. The American Wing. Huger Elliott 3:30 
24 Study-Hour: Fabrics. Grace Cornell 11:00 
25 Storyv-Hour: A Romance of Murano: A Glass Worker's Story Anna Curtis Chandler 10:15 
25 Gallery Talk for Older Children: Crafts in Ancient Egypt. Margaret B. Freeman 11:00 
27 The Early Years of Michelangelo Edith R. Abbot 3:30 
MARCH 
2 The Collection of Prints. Huger Elliott 3:30 

Study-Hour: Distinction in Dress. Grace Cornell 11:00 
4 Story-Hour: When King Met King in Tourney Anna Curtis Chandler 1015 
6 Painting in Florence in the Early Sixteenth Century. Edith R. Abbot 3:30 

Gallery Talk: Chinese Pottery Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:00 
g The Galleries of Paintings. Huger Elliott 3:30 
10 6Study-Hour: French Design and Its Influence on Dress. Grace Cornell 11:00 
10 Gallery Talk: Chinese Pottery Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:00 
11 Story-Hour: A Poet-Painter of Springtime: Sandro Botticelli. Anna Curtis Chandler 10:15 
13 End of the Florentine Renaissance Edith R. Abbot 3:30 
ig Gallery Talk: Chinese Porcelains. Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:00 
10 The Galleries of Paintings. Huger Elliott 3:30 
17 Study-Hour: Gardens and Flowers. Grace Cornell 11:00 
17 Gallery Talk: Chinese Porcelains. Mabel Harrison Duncan 11:00 
18 Storv-Hour: Through Sunny Dutch Windows Anna Curtis Chandler O:15 

FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\. Announced by Date and Subject 

FEBRUARY HOU 
18 Chinese Figure Painting. George Rowley 4:00 
i9 An Evolving View of Modern Art. Walter Pach 4:00 
25 EI ‘Amarneh, the City of Akh-en-Aten and Nefret-ity By Hermann Ranke 4:00 
20 ~Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Drawings in the Museum. Edith R. Abbot 4:00 
Marcu 
4 For the Deaf and Deafened Who Read the Lips: Chinese Court Robes. Jane B. Walker 3 00 
4 Apollo and His Shrines. Rollin H. Tanner 4:00 
5 Problems of Present-Day Architecture (Arthur Gillender Lecture Everett V. Meeks 4:00 
11 Early Florentine Paintings in America. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr 4:00 
12. Sandro Botticelli. Franco B. Averardi 4:00 
18) New Discoveries in Seventh-Century Greek Art. Mary Hamilton Swindler 4:00 
19 The Arts in the Brown Decades. Lewis Mumford 4:00 


B. Announced by Courses 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, Febr 
at 2330 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 

Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, February 18 
at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, February 19, 26, March 5, 12, 19, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Agnes Kk 
Inglis, Saturday, March 11, at 1:45 p.m 

Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m.: February 18, Social Backgrounds of Chinese Art, by Eli 
Carey; February 25, Oriental Sculpture: The Buddha, by Mabel Harrison Duncan; March 4 
Chinese Pottery, by Mabel Harrison Duncan; March 11, Persian Glass, by Elise P. Carey; March 
18, Persian Pottery, by Elise P. Carey 


25, March 4, 18, 


) 
1<e 


Gallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: February 19, Two Egyptian Scribes, by Margaret B. Freeman 
February 26, Egyptian Wall Paintings, by Margaret B. Freeman; March 5, Egypt: The Middl 
Kingdom, by Margaret B. Freeman; March 12, Egypt: The Eighteenth Dynasty, by Margaret B 
Freeman; March 10, Cretan Contemporaries of the Egyptian Empire, by Marion E. Miller 

I I 


Study-Hours for Practical Workers, Sundays at 3 p.m.: February 19, by Grace Cornell; Febru: 
by Bertha Korbholz; March 5, by Huger Elliott; March 12, by Richard F. Bach; March 19, by 
Dorothy Shaver 

Radio Talks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays at 12:30 p.m.; WRNY, Tuesdays, February 14 


March 7, at 5:45 p.m.; WNYC, Thursdays, February 16, March 2, 16, at 8 p.m 
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\ re w I ~ t Me er ave 
est ey tickets to the Museun 
F t \r Vic } the ‘ ir ' led 
the tat { ene receptor 1 whenever 
h [ n the geregate an nt to >1 006 
‘ ed 1 et ted Fellows f Life and t t 
( Osis | p aa 
\DM mN 
1 1 t W hic et 25 cent charged toa 
ept Me er t ling c ul card tudent 
t New Y K Cll ”) 
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H 1 } ) ( to 6 pa 
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’ ” T I 5 m 
‘ I \ \ ] Li winter 
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r da to 4°45 p.m 
: ) 15 p.m. 
ink , 1 $145 p.m 
’ ma Closed 
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t Saturd ernoons, $ { i lega jays 
INSTRUCTORS 
Members of the staff detailed for expert guidance at the 
luseu ind at The Cloiste Appointments should be 
made at the Museum through the Information Desk or, if 
ble n advance by mail or telephone message to the 
Direct of Educational Work. Free service to Members 
{ to the teachers and st t n the pul chools of 
New York Cit for thers. a charge of $1.00 an hour for 
m one to four persor ind 25 cen a person for groups 
f five or more. Inst tors a available for talks in the 
public school 
RIVILEGES AND PERMITS 
I ecial priv es extended to teachers, pupils, and 
: Jents at the Museum and at The Cloisters, and for 
¢ n brar classroon t voms, and lending 
clior ec ecial leaflet 
Re ests for permits to coy ind to photograph should 
be addressed to the Secretar No permits are necessary for 
ketching and for taking 1 cameras 
Permits are ed for all dz afternoons 
Sundé ind legal hol i 
INFORM 
At the 82d Street entrance to the main building. Ques 
tions answered; fees received; cla ind lectures, copying 
ketching, and guidance arranged for; and directions given 









The Museum publishes and sells handbooks, colorprints 

il ¢ ng by 

tographs, and postcar descr 1 ustrating 0 

ects in its collectior 1 at tl mn Desk an 
CAFETERIA 

e basement the main building. Open for Juncheon 

fternoon tea dai except Sundays and Christmas 

ata 

groups and schools bringing lunches accommodate 

ication given in advance 

TELEPHONES 

1} \ eum number Rhir r r 4-7690 e § 

t nc f the Museum, W ton Height 273) 
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